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ABSTHACT 



/ 



This paper is a do;tcriptive prosentation of the s t ato-of-tho-art 
of co;apo tency-basod adult education (CBAE) . Headers are 
provided first with a brief history o£ the dove.lopment of fhe 
concept and are prononten with basic terminology. Then^ 
because CBAE id nu Iti -di:nens ion al , varied notions of functional 
adult education arrf didcussod and major strands of divorslfiod 
program and instructional processes are described. In addition, 
adrainist rativo pe rnpoct^lves and Current research issues are 
presented. Tho papc r provides background for unde rstanding 
the current st^tui; and direction of several CBAE programs. 
1' reflects tho current baso of limited written resources and 
the supplementing of discusf^lons with personal communication. 
It present!! an overview tho nature of CBAE, the foundations 
of a CBAE procos:;, tho scope of CBAE systomSf teaching/learning 
strategies^ admif^i jirrativo trends and issues^ and tho current 
state of ro so arch in this area. Tables i Ilust rate (I) APL 
model o£ functional compctenc-y^ examples of tasks, and {2) 
five -St ate comparifiop of adult alternative programs. Appended 
materials inclu<l'i a list of potential resources concerning 
programs , biblio^r^jihies and product listings # and suggested 
re adings * { CT) 

DESC: ; on t r ad i t ion <i I Education; *\duJlt Education/ *Competency 
Based Education; ^t:ducat j onal Research; Learning Act i vitieis « 
Adult Basic Education; High School Equivalency Brograms; 
^Educational Reaource^; Models; *Program Administration; *Program 
Designs Program Devr; iopmeu t ; Teaching Methods; State of the 
Art Reviews ^ 
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PREFACE 



Competency-Based Adult Kducation (CBAE) is becoming recognized 
as ^ viable process and approach for adult literacy programs^ 
However # because of recent deve \opinents in this field and its 
diverse^ segmented activities^ many practitioners aad lay 
pe rsons are unaware "of i ts potenti al program impact . Many 
persons lack information concerning elements of a competency- 
based education strategy, in general* as well as the specific 
program structures of CPAE activities. This paper is designed 
to address these informational needs. 

Compete rcy- j^ased Adult Education ^ A Challenge of the 80s is a 
descriptive presentation- uf the state-of-the-art .of coirpetency- 
based adulL education. Readers are provided first with a 
brief history of th<> development of the concept and are 
presented vfl th b^sic terminology . Then , because competency- 
based adult education Is mu Iti -dinen s lona 1 # varied notions of 
functional competency are discussed and major strands of 
dive rsi f led program and instructional processes are de scribed . 
In addi tlon # admin is t rati ve pe rspectlves and current research 
issuer are presented. 

The Pftper provides background for understanding the current 
statu.^ And direction of several competency-based adult education 
prog r ins . However, as with any state-of-the-art discussion f 
certain limitations ^houl^i be noted* Some limitations result 
from an attempt to present a balanced overview of current practice 
which are In process of pi lot -t es t Ing * of refinements and, 
often, major revision . I^rogram and ins t ruction a 1 devel opments 
are not siaticj they have been temporarily *'captured at one 
poln t i n time " for descriptive unde rstanding . Consequently , 
some program Information may not be comprehensive enough for 
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in-dopth analysis* As another limiting factor* practitioners who 
aro creating and implementing CoAt typically do not provide 
nufficiont writt^in documentation, eval^-^\tion , and <iiGcu?>siou of 
thoir efforts^ The paper reflects the current ba^je of limited 
written resources and the supplemer t * of diijcuasiono with 
pcrsortal communication with these piojectis and, when 
* appropri'T te , with other documentatiort * 

CBAE has been perceived by some adult educators as a controversial 
addi t Ion to adult education . Ph i lo50*>h ies of Ji^structiaiw 
operational emphases and program art iculat ion * and learner and 
program outcomes continue to be discussed and debated. Adx:;lt 
educators are continuing to examine critically the backg^^ound 
research , credibi li t y , and impact of competency --based approaches , 
This paper will not attempt to present all of the philosophies 
and emphases in depth nor compare the strengths and weaknesses 
of each. Additional authors should pursue these areas in the 
future^ This paper will, however* present an overview of the 
nature of CBAC* the foundations of a CBAE prccess, the scope ol 
CBAK systems , teaching/learning strategie.*;, administrative 
trends and issues, and the current state of researcli in this' 
area> 

Compe ten cy- based adult education can represent an exe iti.ig 

additicn to mastery learning* flexible program formats, and 

functional literacy concepts for adults* It offers great promise 

for the articulation of program and learner outcomes through 

mo re sys; teaatic instruction . It can provide s igni f icont 

opportunities for educational programs to offer flexible and 

re "jponsive lean; ing cnviro'imen ts and experiences to adult learners . 
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INTRODUCTION 



"That one man j^bould die i9norant wbo bad the capacity to learnr 
this X ca*l a tragedy.** Thomas Carlyle. 

"Why do we always get the thorny stem, rather tban the flower 
of the rose?" Student comment in ^n adult basic ed^icatio*! 
class. 



Adult literacy education has espoused ^.hn mission of serving the 
disadvan t tiged However^ often tho vision and the reality of 
itr; efforts resided in far separate worlds. During the years of 
the 19 70s r adul t literacy educcit ion incorporated stronger 
fund in new outreacb efforts, innovative and (bopefully) more 
effective de livery sy £»tems and inst rucL Jional 3 tr a fogies , 

One key development duri:g tbese yoars was tie competency-* 
bdscd approaob to adult oc'ucation^ This new perspective apfseart:d 
to offer better scl*'tions for educational and programmatic 
outreacb in adult basic educat ion - I:i the early 107 Os , two 
separate, yet interactive dev jlopmentifi focjsea national interest 
on Jnd practitioner sutT^rt for^ co*Npetency-based approaches to 
a<?ult basic education* Attentior* was focused on tbe nt:ed.<: for 
a concept of li teracy appropri:;ce to adultg and a more fl'j;ciblc, 
accessible, and relevant process to s^ervice diverse adult 
illiterate learners. 

The* first developm'int addressed a concept of literacy in relation 
to tbe life orien-.acion of tbe adult . n"*r i .ig tho 19U0s , 
Amctrican society had undergone sitjnificajt shifting of 
re sources and expectation towards. d'»:.'vning the high school 
dirilomri as tbe "bencbmark of education Ij^teracy" (Hunter & Harraonr 
X070) . Tbia rising sot of expectations wdfi most dramatically 
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Mon-traditic education - education that rejects locks top 

curricula, ^ ional graduated sub j c c t- love 1 learning , ar*d 

campua-bounn .room activity had gamed significant support. 

Until the lif ;ndereciucated adults had only three major 

alternatives lor <fainin9 o s'?condary education * a traditional 
evening high {»chool program, a correspondence course of study^" 
or a high school oqu i valency ins true t ion/ test ing program* 
Thosje options were i nsu f fic i en t . f jr many adults who round th^s^* 
programs^ either irrelevant to their situation or inaccessible 
to thorn* Some who w*int through these programs found that a 
high school equivalency diploma was not always an acceptable 
substitute for the traditional^ high school dijjloma. 

In 197i, the Policy Institute of the Syracuse Research Corporation 
piT^sented the Kord Foundatioft with a proposal for an alternative 
to a high school ^diploma- W^ith strong educator leadership and 
direct input from representatives of adttlt basic education^ 
labors «>u3ine3S,^ and the community^ a developmental effort was 
undertjiken to establish content areas of adult competency and 
guidelinos for granting an^ external high school diploma. A Hev 
York State grant with federal backing was provided to develop the 
idea further and to establish a working model for an extremal 
high school <;iploma program tK^ckset 1^*79). Th« Regional 
Learning Service inaugurated the New York External High School 
diploma progra^n oriented/ solely to adults. This program had no 
operational in3tructiona/l classroom component. The core of this 
external approach vas a^defined set of competencies, assessment 
measures, and resource /counse i inc; and advi semen t c ente r « 
This wo:> followed in 1974 by the establishment of the experimental 
Monmouth Ada It Hducation Compression Adult Diploma Troqram 
instituted by nhe Mew/jersiey Dei^artment oC Education (Nilesr 1980)* 
These nont r ad i t iona 1 high school diplomt* programs offered new 
f lijxi t?il Lty and re le^ance to adults . Utilizing compecency-based 
procecisesf they provided a new, accessible approach for adults 
who dex;ired both th^knowjedge and the credential* 

Since the^ie e^iriy major efforts^ numerous locals state* and 
federal agencies arjd educational groups have joined in the 
creation and re f inemen t of competency-based adu 1 1 edttcat ion * 
This paper providfti an overview of the elements of this innovation. 
The current state /of CBAE programs and proce sse s , i e search and 
admin i*jt rat i ve ici^ue s f and key perspect i ves on f ur*c t ional 
competency and lonj^rning strategies are presented* It is hoped 
thi^ paper will provide understanding and insights into the 
current scope and impact of compe te n cy -based adult education* 
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THE NATURE CF COMPETENCY*BASED EDUCATION 



Compctency^based ^dult education (CSAE) represents a diversity 
of forms I processes # and elements. An a concepts it is 
defined as **q perfbrmance-based process leading to demonstrated 
mastery of basic and life skills necessery for^the individual 
to function proficiently in society" (Report of the USOE 
I*ivitational Workshop on Adult Competency Education' 1976, 
p. I) . In its ideal state t it has both spe^-^^ program 
components - prescribed outcomes^ pre^^^rid posi^asses sment ^ 
functional literacy contents and certification of mastery ^nd 
dpeci f ic program orientations # variable i nstructional structure s 
or processes^ and an adult learner orientation ^ which 
distinguish it as a unique educa'*:ional program. 



PROGRAM COMPONENTS OF CBAE 
Identified and Stated Outcomes 

All C9AE processes utilize: prescribed objectives and outcomes^ 
These Ob jectives/ou t comer, are the **con>petencies ** * i .e . * key 
information and skills that define the direction and scope cf 
an individual's learning. The stated competencies have a 
base in research and are validated through either locals 
regional t or national e f forts . The competencies represent the 
predetermined focus ot instructional goals. 

Preassessment and Postassessment 

Entry and exit from a CBAE process occurs through a formalized 
Assebcment system. Entry or preassessment provides ^a diagnosis 
of skiXXd and knowledge that eJLther may have been previously 
learned or that must be ..adijressod through future learning 

\ 
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ac t i vi ti OS . Postafisessnen t determines the studcn t ' s present 
level of skills and knowledge of the statod coinpetoncies of the 
prog rain and certifies the student 'e final com!>&tence in the 
skills addressed by the program. 

Func t j onal Li te racy 

CBAE structures are generally grounded in functional literacy 
subject matte r , *'basic and li f e ski lis necessary for the 
individual to function proficiently in society.** This 
integration of both basic and life skills is a key component 
of successful CBAE ^sfforts. 

There are many variations in the specific mixture and content of 
basic and life coping skills and knowledge. All CBAB programs 
stress the development of basic* skills (reading, computation, 
writ ing r p roblem-solving r listen Ing/vie wing/speaking) . Certain 
programs also incorporate competencies in i n terpe rsonal relation 
cros£:-cultural relations (predominantly in English as a Second 
Language programs) f atid humanistic concernft. 

Life skills competencies tend to focus on life roles such as 
employoe^ consumer, cltisen^ family memb^r^ healthy liidividual, 
and /or pe rsonal problem-solve r« The nature of , these competencie 
Vitrleo based upon the structure 'and results of the ori^inalf 
foundational research for the program, upon variations in 
regional location (cultural^ ethnic^ rural/urban differences) * 
upon clientele service orientation (e.g., state welfare clients r 
rehabilitation clients^ or non-En<jlish-spcc.king participants), 
and upon the percci'/ed goal certification fcr the learner 
(high school diploma, GCD preparation^ vocational) - 

The functional literacy approach assumes that bc.i;ic skil3:± are 
loarneU th rough a £ocu$ in 1 if e-coping ski 1? s. For example- , 
the Adult; Performance Level (APL) project has defined functional 
competency as a two-dimensional concept of an identified set of 
basic £:kllls as they apply to five general knowledge or contfint 
areas. Table 1 outlines this concept and provides examplef; 
of the interaction of basic skilla^nd knowledge within a 
func ci onal literacy , ) ife-cof ing orientation . 

Certification of Mas-ery 

Ideally^ CBAE processes/programs should provide certification 
of mastery of competencies. Many CBAE programs have link^d^ 
their efforts to an external or non t radi tional high school 
diploma program. Thui3f successful completion or masJery of 
the competencies certifies an adult for a high school diploma. 
Certain programs link mastery of their competehcieo to entry 
into other programs ouch as vocational traini^ng, conventional 

/ 
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TABLE 1 

APL MODEL or TUKCTlOHAL COMPETENCV: EXAMPLKS OF TASKS 
General KnOf/ledge and Content Areas: 



Basic 
Skills; 

Itfiading 



Writing 



Speitking, 

LisUt'nii'^gf 

Viewing 



Problem- 
Solving 



Inter- 
fere on a 1 
I'elation:^ 



Computation 



Consumer 
Econosnics. 


OccupaMonal 
Knowledc:e 




Health 


CcH'jnunity 
Resources 


CiOvernmonU and L^iw 


read an ad for 
a niale 


read a job 
description 


roac 
aid 


1 first 
directions 


redd a movie 
schedule 


read about your 
right.^ cifter arrefit 


£iIX in income 
tax f crm 


complete a 
job 

application 


writ 


:e a inenu 


complijte an 
application 
for community 
service 


write your 
congresr;man 




ajk question 
of IRS 


listen to an 
employer 
talk about 
a jo^ 


list 
doct 
dir< 


:en to a 

:or's 

actions 


use the 
telephone 


describe an 
aecidet.t 


decide which 
house to rent 


decide vhich 
30b suits 
you 


aecj 
call 


.de when to 
K a doctor 


use stamp 
machines in 
the post 
office 


decide which ca/idi<iJ 
to vote for 


relate to a 

sales 

clerk. 


be successful 
in a job 
interview 


int* 
hos£ 
per* 


jract with 

dtal 

fonnel 


ask directions 


interact with poliCf 
successfully 


compute sales 
tax 


calculate 

paycheck 

deductions 


dec:i 
tim< 
take 


how many 
a day to 
t a pill 


calculate the 
time it takes 
to travel a 
distance ' 


calculate the cost f 
a speeding ticket 




high school diploma, or CED instructional preparation, other 
programs offer a certificate of accomplishment for attainment of 
the designated skills and knowledge. 



PROGRAM ORIEHTATIOHS OF CBAE 

Variable instructional Structures or Processes 

Most CBAE programs do not prescribe one instructional process 
or method for their students. When knowledge^ skillsr and 
attitudes outcomes are pieacrxbed and assessed through 
competencies, students may elect learning strategies from 
a wide arr^^y of differing approaches with the advice and help 
of teachen^ or assessors/counselor s . Programs may utilize 
instructional modu les / group presfin tat ions and discussions/ 
self- directed learning, st*ident*xr.itiated performance 
activitiefit r teache r-with-student or student^witL student 
teaching,^tutoring r and other uniquely suited learning strategies 
which best assiot the student, to gain competence. Certain 
CBAE programs have an established competence -oriented curri-culum 
with individuali2e<| instructional materials (e.g., APL system). 
Certain systems provide educational brokering services to direct 
students to other tfommunity resources and courses for information 
and/or instruction (e.g. , Mew York External High School Diploma 
Program). Certain pioqrams offer a learning resour-ce center 
approach which provides a variety of materials and media 
identified to provide instructional stipport for basic skills 
development (e.g., Hew Jersey MAECOM Adult Diploma Program). 
Lastly^ a few programs offer small cfroup and individualised 
instruction where students interact on a regular lasis with 
teacher-student groupings.. 

The CBAE une of various instructional processes represents 
philosophical differences regarding program structure , adult 
learning styles , aval lab le community learning resources'^ and 
the outcomes tof the program. The Cdae process strives to 
make maximum use of alternative learning and instructional 
processes in order-^ to bring about attainment of competencies 
in the most el^fective manner. Although the specific competencies 
are prescribed/ there is not a dominant instructional process / 
nor one specific instructional s::rategy for all students. 

Adult Learner orientation 

Because of th^ focus on the d J ^tadvantaged adult learner, 
CBAE programs have attempted to integrate key concepts of 
effective and effic^^ent learning in relation to the adults For 
example^ adults have oignificanu wc rk and family time 
commitments which may make it impossible for them to maintain ^ 
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a regular classrocm schedule or learning pace. Most CBAH 
programs attempt to present a flexible tiuir* orientation for 
student participation* students may begin their learning at 
any time, progress in their learning of competencies at their 
own pace # and have opportunities to return to inadequately 
learned concepts or skills until mastery. 

Adult educators often have lamented the enforced use of grade 
leve 1 categories, group -paced learning < and prescribed content 
with mridated skill level teaching for adults in adult basic 
education* The CBA£ process monitors the student*s level of 
knowledge and abilities in relation to the final competency 
level of the program* 6tudencs enter the process at their 
present assessed level* Certain students may have brought 
significant prior life experiences aad academic skills into tho 
program. Thus they require only minimal uima and a focused 
learning commitment* These students who have limited proficiency 
will concentrate on a broader range and depth of competencies* 
However, in both cases, individuals are aware of the finite 
objectives and ^heir current standing in relation to program 
completion. They all receive positive reinforcement and 
experience success in accomplishment of com^jetencies as they 
progress towards mastery of the objectives. Thus each student, 
in a sense* has a unique composition of learning experiences in 
relation to his or her skill level. It is this relationship 
between experiences and skills that can be used to guide the 
student towards mastery* 

{4any adult literacy programs provide individualized instruction ~ 
learning experiences that allow foi self -pacing and regular 
corrective feedb^ick* Effective CBAE programs also attempt to 
provide "personalized instruction. Personalized Instruction 
nJt only focuses on the individualization of learning, but 
provides learning experiences that are presented in relation to 
the learner's personal and immediate goals and needs (Hall £ 
Jones, 1976). Capitalizing on the c'.du 1 1 learner*s need for 
relevant and immediate life task problem-solving, personali-ed 
instruction assumes maximum flexibility by beginning with those 
life-coping competencies of immediate priority and concern to 
learners at the level of their present skills. 

The nature of CBAE in its ideal state is typified by the program 
components identified outcomes i assessment iiy stems , functional 
literacy skill8f and certification of mastery -and by the 
program orientaticns - variable instructional processes and adult 
learner orientation* A few CBAE programs have most of these 
elements in operation and are quickly incorporating the remaining 
elements to form a complete CBAE process^ However, many 
programs are either in process of adapting present programs 
to CBAE principles or have only partially committed their 



structure to a CBhE approach. These programs typically have 
two or three of the, above stated dements. Lastly, some programs 
focus upon outcome objectives or functional literacy skills/ yet 
they do not_ t^upport or emulate the philosophy of CuAE, As 
with any innovation, there are many levels and varieties of 
.application of the concepts and ^structure of CBAE to local fdult 
education procyr^ms , 
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FOUNDATfONS OF A COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATfON PROCESS 



CBAE programs are groundud in an explicit set^f knowledge and 



skill outcomes known as functional corape^nrcles. Thc^se 
functional 'coinp%t<tncie3 are derived£xi5n var ied re scratch 
efforts to identify the composijJUorfiof **functionaI literacy'* 
and represent the subject mjtt^er for learning outcomes. One 
of the more heated deb^jte^within CBAH ranks concerns the 
definition of func^-t^nal literacy^ the various sets of functional 
competencies among programs, and which of these sets is the 
most suf f^^ent r relevant , and valid for adult life requirements 
in ouj>"^ciety . 




MODELS OF FOWCTIOMAL COHJFETEWCr 



There are^ at present, three major variations of defined sets of 
functional competencies with application to CBKB programs. 
These three variations are illustrated by the Adult Performance 
Level <APL) projects the New York External High School Diploma 
program, and the California model. 

Tho Adult Performance Leve 1 . Project specifies functional 
competencies oriented to life-coping skills in toda/'s society. 
These competency objectives were developed through a literature 
search^ a survey of state and federal agencies and foundations^ 
regional conferences on adult needsr and interviews wit.i 
undereducated and underemployed adults. From this research^ 
functional comf-etencies were defined as the integration of 
skillii and kiio% led^e , rather than cluster groupings of isolated 
knowledge and j.kill areas. APL functional competency is a 
two-dimensional concept in vhich an identified ^ set of skills 
reading , writing , speaking r listening f viewing f computation r 
problem- solving r and interpersonal relations * are applied to 
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tivfi knowledge arean <- consumer economics # o ecu pat ion a I knovlcdgo , 
healths community rcftourcos, and government and law <Seo Tablo IK 
These £orty*-two compct tenc in s are utilised throu^^h the adult 
ba£iic# pre-GED, and the hPh diploma program (Shtilt^on# 1070). 

The Hew York State External High School Diploma Program is called 
an Applied performance assessment system Speei£icc;IIy deVf>Ioptid 
to provide a non- tr a<li t iona I process for earning a hi^h scfiool 
diploma* The program regards competency as speeiJCic skills or 
knowledge through which a eandidate ean demonstrate performance 
mastery. The program has identified sixty»four basic skills «ind 
general i zed competencies in communication , computation # social 
awareness , consumer awareness t Seien t i f ic awareness , and 
occupational preparedness as well as specialized competencies in 
individualized occiipat ional ^ or vocat ional sk i IIs# advanced 
acadamic skills* and specified skills in areas such as art/ 
music # and commun it y organic at ion * The generalized competencies 
are combined with specialized competencies to compose the total 
sysvcm of the diploma program* 

The sixty-four basic competencies in this diploma program were 
initially defined by a task force of fourteen c ri te r i a*se) ec ted 
individuals t These wore reviewed and refined by r<*presentatives 
ot' various community, business, education, and social groupa^ 
In itis capacity as school board for th& program, a regional 
commi ttee of selected commun ity leaders revi ewed and, cr i t iqucd 
the comoe teiic ies for final approval (Nickfie & HcClnre, in presc^ 
These competencies continue to be refined in their performance 
maj[/te ry appi icat ion by educators work in^ with di^i advantaged 
adu 1 1*^ ill tt:c diploma prog ram « 

Cali f ornia conductod a statewide analyjiis to iden t if y necessary 

compctenc ies for fu net ional economic :,nd educational success 

in today's society. Specific competencies were evolved from 

a literature reviews a listing of generalized competencies! 

the composition of an organisation framework; specific rtatements 

generated b/" an expert panel; and extensive review, rewriting;, 

and edit ing (NOKOS , May , 1978 ♦ These five main categories 

include competencies in cultural, economic, health and safety, 

in ticrperfional , ancJ soc i a I*-po li t i c aX areas + Each category was 

furthOir divided into subcategories with speci f ic competency 

statements for each subcategory* The research incorpor^-^ted work 

done through a pilot*- tested comp*; tency*-baj>ed d iploma program 

in the Van Angelas Unified School District* This program defined 

thirty comp^ tene ies , judged by adult students, adult education 

teachers and adminis t ra toro , and commun i ty rep resent at iven to 

he most vital to a functional competency curriculum fMcCune, 107 0) , 

The California State Department of Education views the relationship 
of f unc t ional competency to adult education as a dynamic process 
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model, A competency at a particular level of performance is 
functional wh^^n it serves to moet a need cf a person 
particular characteristics (gender , age , ethn ic group) in a 
particular sot of circums t t:inces <?tOMOS, 1979) . within an^ 
ins true t ion al context , the program utilises the previous ly 
iden t i f iod co:npe tencief^ (skills and knowledges ) and provides 
dialo<jue^} which teach clients to tailor the ins t ri'.c t ion an'J 
fin<:il competonc-y outcomes to the learner's individual needs. 
In the CBAE hi<^h f^chool diplona programs, all programs must 
validate by ir.a.idateil state law a student's ability to read, 
write, and oontpute for functioning effectively in society- 
Other competency roqu iremen ts of the diploma program are locally 
detennined by each. school board. In addition, each board is 
responr,lble for ^^^tablishing the standards, levels of performance, 
and means of ai;5ossment (Style3, 1980). 

Speciali::od Orientation to Functional Literacy 

In addition to th3se three major projects, which have defined a 
finite sot of functional competencies for a CBAE process, other 
<?roups and' individuals have also looked at specific 
orientations in relation to func tional competency conce rns , 
Adkins identified specific Gocia^l and psychological problems 
of di sadvan taxied adults. Analysis of this research created the 
categories of occupational and career problems, problems in 
living in community, problems of personal growth and development, 
problems in r&lating to others, mectical and health problems, 
marriage and famify problems, and problems of being a parent. 
According to Adkin?, learning activities to deal with these 
concern.^ should evolve through a problem-solving process rather 
than a fixed, predetermined set of competency tasks. 

A recent proj<iCt in Utah identified value^s, knowledge, and fikill;^ 
necesf^ary to be a competent economic manager of family resources. 
The National Center for Kesearch in Vocational Education is 
currently conducting a study to identify necessary competencies 
in occupational knowledge and consumer economics . (Jorthwes t 
Regional Educational Laborato'^ry is investigating situations- 
specific use"* of lita'rary skills of adults in local communities 
(Fischer, 1979) * 

The states of Oregon and Michigan have utilised functional 
competency concepts in defining- curriculum areas with application 
to both the adult education clientele as well as the primary 
and secondary educational community* In its development of a 
competency-basud adult high ^school diploma program, the state 
of Oregon incorporated recent state board of education graduation 
requirements. These requirements focused on six broadly stated 
li f e roles : i ndi vidual , learne r , producer, citizen , consumer , 
and family member <Hickse & HcClure, in press) » Michigan, in its 
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efforts to aefinti ana develop a set of Xi fe roXe compotowcics 
that^ all <:titacnt3 shcuia attain by the conclusion of their high 
school yearSf identified the major four areas of (1) employabi li ty 
ana occupational skiXlSf (2) personal ana family management, 
A3,) civic ana .social responsibilities « ana U) aesthetic ana 
humanistic appreciation (Michigan Llfo Bole Competencies, 1977) . 

In- aaciition to thf^se applications of functional compe tencie Sf 
thirty^three status have taken some form of -iCtion to manaace 
mlninum competency stanaaras for elementary ana ^econaary stuaents. 
All of the remaining states either have legislation penaing or 
legislative or state board stuaies examining minimal competency 
requirements (Pipho, 1978). :'ecause of this major activity* 
many state aault eaucation programs are being challengea to 
conform to {ana aeveXop) minimum competency tanaara requ iremen ts 
foi' high school ';raauation. Of equal importance, competency- 
basea aault eaucation proqrams are arawing in secondary educator^s 
ana school districts who aesire to investigate the feasibility 
o$ incorpo racing compe tencybasea adult eaucation concepts into 
^raa it ional carricuXu?n systems . 

LIMITATIONS OF FUNCTIONAL COMPETE riCY DEFINITIONS 

All of these comprehensive or specific efforts towara aefining 
functional competency have their weaknesses. As noted by Fischer^ 
**a specific competencv is rarely applicable to dll people* 
Geographic location « SeX , age* ethnic backgrouna * Xif e st age * 
ana othor factors affect both the inaiviaual ana social 
perception of necessity** {Fischer I979t p. 148)* 

As the most publicly visible ana the only national research-barsed 
study* the APL study has generated considerable controversy 
and thus heightened educator and researcher concerns for validation 
of functional competencies for specific regional or clientele 
groups* Although most educators endorse the generic concept of 
APL functional competency* several critics have questioned the 
specific composition of objectives in the APL study* its 
application to di<;advantaged adults* and its middle-class valu^ 
bias (Griffith and Cervero * 1977j Fischer, 1579? Cervero * 1980 ; 
Nyer * 1^79) * For example* in research analyzing se If -per ce ived 
needs of New Jersey adult basic education (ABE) students* 
Flaherty noted that students* on the average * wanted to learn 
about 59.6 percent of the APL competencies « Students with the 
lowest reading levels expressed more intei'ej t in competencies that 
involved basic reading skil Iti * Occupational knowledge and consumer 
economics knowledge areas were identified by students as having 
highest priority* whereas health and community resources 
knowledge aieas generally held lesser interest for students 
(Flaherty 1978) . Other functional competency models also suffer 
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from similar problems regarding nheir rel.evance to disadvantaged 
adults and their universal appliwation- 

In summary^ CDAE programs are grounded in a i>pecific set of 
functional compt'tencies that define the content and focus of 
the learning process* Howevor, the concept and application of 
functional competencies differ among programs , amonQ 
clientele 9roups> and * potentially - among individual learners* 
These differences have a significant impact in judging t;he CBA£ 
effort, / 

/ 



/ 
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THE SCOPE OP COMPETENCY*BASEO EDUCATION SYSTEMS 

I 



Compe tency^based adult educat ion i has been incorporated into adult 
education programs throughout the United States* The 
Department of Educai:ion*s Division of Adult Education indicated 
that in 197 7-78 fort y*th roe states were sponsoring 153 separate 
C6A£-reIated special programs during the fiscal year with a 
total investment .o£ approximately 98 million (Profile of the 
States, 1978) , During fiscal year 1979^ Clearinghouse for Adult 
Education and Lifelong Learning (aDELL) identified special adult 
functional competency projects in forty^scven states with a 
total funding of approximately $7^ million (Fiscal Year 1979 
Fundings for Adult Functional Competency FrojectSf 19Q0) * 
The latter doe;} not identify threle traditionally-funded programs 
that also have incorporated C6A£ [into their outreach efforts 
but are not now receivino special funding* For example^ they 
do not represent the twelve APL pilot high school diploma 
program sites in Texas ^r the Oregon CBAE Community College 
High Sr.hool Diploma Program* ] 

Competency-based education encompasses a wide range of activities 
and programs* The scope of these, efforts can be categorized 
by the functicnal characteristics of the CBAE program in relation 
to current adult basic education activities* In e:tamining CDAE 
programs^ the three major systemsj include (1) credent i al -- 
ori entfid systems j which have external and nont radi t ional high 
school diplona programs; (2) linkage syster>s which may 
incorporate Adult B^sic Education! En9lish as a Second Lancjuage^ 
pr'^ vocational and/or voca:. ional education, prfi-GED and /or 
CED programs* or job readiness programs* and (3) adaptations 
s ystems r whicli focus the functional literacy CBAE approaches 
to service speci^^l populations^ ' 
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CREDEHTtAL-ORIBNTED SYSTSMS 



In November 1978^ twenty-throe states reported CBAS high school 
diploma programs in development or operation at ninety different 
sites (ltic)c3e ^ in press). Although there kre significant 
variations ^nong these state and community' .competency* based 
adult education diploma programs, aXX ptogltams follow one of 
three ba3ic' schematic models; j 
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Focused assessment modeX 

Combined assessment and cUrriduXum modeX 
Combined modeX of ass<%ssment, |a) ternative resource 
Xoarning, and Carnegie unit .^rtif ication 



Focused Assessment ModeX 

This modoX is created to assess not to 
cofnpetencic^s^ As a basic premise^ it is 
abXe to seXect and utilize a variety of 

appropriate learning styXes to gain C9mp«[tency. This modeX 
further assumes a variety of Xearning , resources within the 
comnunity setting. Programs with this 
performance assessment system with couh^i 
brc)cGragQ services to both define currenj 
and diagnose are4 . for future mastery o 
appropriate ^ tney »::are resources and h 
community/f amiX3f^ a^vncies to gain )cnowX 
transcript and high schooX dipXoma show 
of competence as the soXe criterion for 
f^chcoX dipXoma. There is no specified instruct ionaX curricuXum 
and no Xin)cage with traditional Carnegie \tnit**based dipXoma 
programs. 

This modeX is exempXified by the Vo] )c State SxtemaX High 

SchooX DipXoma Program, It awards the dipXoma based on the 
demonstration of competency in aixty-fouu: basic 3)cixis pXus 
demonstration of (X) occupationaX s)ciXXsl (2) coXXege readiness * 
or {3) speciaX s)ciXXs. How Xocated in \ix sites, this 
externaX dipXoma program is funded by the\Hew Yor)c State Education 
Department. Between March .197$ and June 1^79^ 2^X00 aduXts 
received their high schooX crodentiaX. Acv of June X979, over 
X,300 porftons were enroXXed in the prograu (Hic)cde, 'in press^ . 



each - functionaX 
assumed that aduXls are 
earning resources and 



deX provide an appXied 

Xing /edu cat ionaX 
XoveX of competency 

competency . AS 
Xp possibXe aXternative 
dge and s)ciXX. The finaX 
a verified demonstration 
the awarding of a high 



Ombinod Assessment and CurricUXum ModeX 



This modeX was created as a^ comprehensive process to both assess 
functionaX competencies and to provide a curricUXum for mastery 
of cojApetencies with finaX certification in the form of a 
high schooX dipXoma. PhiXoaophicaXXy, this modeX has a defined 
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structurs of functional competencies, lndlvlduall;£pd and varied 
Instuuctlonal experiences In developed sets of learning resource 
materials^ and a pre/poef, AStt^^a;»f*nt aystomt As with the 
focused a«»eesiaent models thcr© U no llnka-;* to Carnegle-unlt 
'^ertlf Icatlont 

Th« nodel 1« •xeapllfled by the Tk-m^z API Competency Baaed 
Diploma iTograa. This program aw»Lde the high school credential 
ror deaonatratlon of a sati«factory score on each objective of 
American College Xestln^ P-«.«-5iain'8 API* Content Area Measures, 
successful demonstration ot b series of life skills activities, 
and demonstration of (1) marketable Job skills, (2) college or 
vocational school roadlnoss, or (7) demonstration oi skills In 
hone management/maintenance, Hlthlr. Texas, this program has 
awarded over 1*000 diplomas anA ci'irently has approximately 
1,300 cundldates. (Shelton, 1979). . 

Tn addition to the APL high school dlplcma program* California 
ia currently designing and laplementlng the California Compstsncy 
Baaed Adult Diploma Program <CALCPH?) . This project Is creating 
competency achievement packets ;CAP«) , which will assess and 
te«ch functional coapetsncles In a total assessment and curriculum 
model Currently pilot tested In the Lou »rtg«le8 Unified School 
District, thlr. T...: dlplom.-x model will he ln..orp.-rated Into other 
adult educatlo.-' ^ . 'jgrame In California (Ttbbetts and »ostby-Glbaon, 
1970) , ' - 

Combined Model of Astessment* Alternative Learning Resources, and 
Carnegie Unit Certification 

Iliqh school diploma programs In this modnl are "hybrids," 
drawing upon both tradltloral secondary education certification 
and upon present learning resources In adult education programs, 
while also Incorporating Innovative structures of functional 

competencies* a ment. systems , and alternative learning 

Instructional modes. Several of the state and local district, 
programs In this model group have Incorporated credit for P"o' 
life and educational experiences In relation to program-defined 
functional competencies. All of the programs In this model 
have translated the mastery of functional competencies Into 
academic credit or Carnegie units. 

There are three majo.' programs which, at present, 
this n-^d*! - the Oregon Adult Diploma Program, the Massachusetts 
Hew Bedford Adult Diploma Program, and the MABCOM Adult Diploma 
program In How Jereey, Bach of these three programs that was 
cited above has Incorporated the CBAB process In unique ways 
while at the same time conforming to local educational 
environments. Bach program varies dramatically in Its forms of 
Instruction (from formal required classes to ment<Dr-faclUtated 
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independent leArning approaches # and in its assessment processes 
(from standardized basic skills tests to life experience 
portfolio documentation}* The three basic models characterize 
the major variations in CBAE credentiaI*oriented programs* 
For further comparison of four of the above alternative adult 
diploma programs, the following chart (Table 2} outlines each 
program in relation to certification requirements, types of 
instructional modes, type of assessment activities, type of 
documented prior learning activities as applied to the 
competencies of the diploma program and other pertinent features 
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TABLE 2 

FIVE-STATE COMPARISON OF ADULT ALTBFKATIVE PROGRAMS 



PROGMH 



CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS 



DOCUMENTED TYPE- 
TYPE " IWSTRflCTlON TYPE - ASSESSMENT t'RIOR LEARNING 



MASSACHUSETTS I. 

New Bedford 
Adult Diploma ^ 



3. 

4. 



16 Carnegie units including 
U.S. History (7 require<lr 
9 elective) 

High School level reading 
ichieveinent 4 cr • 
Math achievement - 2 cr. 
Writing and grammar 
achievement 
one term enrollment 
(+ - 12 weeks) 



classes 

enecial tutoring 
independent learning 
self -paced 



standardised tests; 
documentation of 
life skills in 
II areasf employ-* 
mcnt, training 
program^ home 
managements travel/ 
sports/recj family/ 
health ed; fine arts; 
practical arts; 
volunteering; 
language! military; 
ihd. project 



life skills 
options in 
11 areas (9 
credits total) 



H EW JERSEY 
HAECOM 

Aduxt Diploma 
PrOi^ram 



OKIOON 
Adult 
Diplciaa 
Trogram 



X. GO credits^ inc. U.S* 

History 
2. 10.5 grade level in 

reading^ mathr and 

English 



21 Carnegie credit re- 
quirements (U 
required^ 10 eltactives) 
Competep:;e in 10 life 
skills ;jreas 
Attendance one semester 
full" time ox two. 
semesters part-time 



formal classes 
self-instruction 
on job training 
mentor"leanier 

instruction 
independent self** 

paced instruction 



product and perfor** 
mancd assessment! 
oral and written 
exams 



college cxasses 
in high school 
subjects 

voc. ed 

independent learning 



all types of 
standardized 
testsi projects) 
independent 
learning 



work exp. 10 
crj military^ 
10 cr; 

apprentice t 
30 cr; special 
skills 5 cri 
formal course 
work 1+ cr- 



life oxper* 
iences (special 
skills) f work 
experience 
(inc. Military) I 
course work; 
correspondence , 
technicals 
etc.) 
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TABLE 2 

FIVE-STATE COMPARISON OF ADULT ALTERHATIVE PHOGRAKS/ Con*tt 

DOCUMENTED TypE- 

CERflFXCATXON B^XKEHENTS TYPE - XHSTFUCTXOM TiPE - ASSESSMENT PRIOR LEARNING 



o 



HEW YORK " 
/ STAT E 

Sdiool DipL 
Progr« 



1, 64 basic skiUs in 
ccBDunication^ 
covi^ta^^on and life 
skills avarenesss in 
salfi social; consuneri 
scientific; and 
occupational pMparedness 

plus 

2. Occupational skills; or 
college readiness; or 
special skills 



NO INSTKUCnOH: 

learners use cocoun* 
ity resources and 
family 

independent leetming 
w/leaming pre- 
scriptions 

self-paced instruction 



Take-hocte exacts; 
diagnostic exams; 
self-lissessmcnti 
oral interviews; 
applied performance 
tests 



special skills; 

occupationci 

skills 



TgCAS 
APL Nigh 
Sdiool DipL 
Program. 



It Pass adult performance 
level test (APL) 

2, Demonstrate life skills 

3, Occupational or post- 
secondary sthool 
readinessi or hone mgt/ 
maintenance 



All types instruc* 
tiom <cla9s 
independent) ; 
APL curricula used 
All individual and 
self-paced 



APL test; product 
assessments; 

occ/voc 



occupational 
skills including 
military 



Source: Nickse# 1980^ (with modifications) 
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English as a second language (£SL) instruction is also making 
significant headway in the CBA£ area. Faced with cultural 
and language barriers, the clientele of these programs typically 
lack basic literacy skills « an understanding of the Bnglisn 
language , and functional competency . £SL-*CBA£ programs 
have combined the £SL orientation regarding development of 
£n9lish grammatical and speaking structures with instructional 
focus on functional .competency and life-coping skills 
(Kel tner & Howard , 1979 ) . ka ui th AB£ instructions r thensn programs 
attempt to integrate their etforts into a linkage system towards 
an AB£r CBBf vocational education^ or high school diploma 
program. Key examples of developing programs include the 
California-San Diego £SL program^ the Illinois efiorts in Schaumberg 
and Kishwaukee, and the Hew jersey program at Jersey Ciny 
College.. £ach of these projects has made significant 
contributions in reorienting curriculum, developing appropriate 
materia Is , and redirecting instructional activities toward a 
.functional literacy^ CBA£ effort. 

Beyond AB£ and £SL programs^ other adult education areas are 
linking functional literacy concepts and CBA£ processes to 
their instructional programs. Pre-G£D and G£D preparation 
instructional prog rasas are incorporating life^skills curriculum 
with traditional skill and knowledge development. Vocational 
educat^.on programs are also tto<3ifying their curriculum to 
CBA£ processes^ and several CBAE adult education programs are 
combinln^t their focus with Comprehensive £mployment Trainirig 
Act/VJorh Incentive' '(C£TA/WItiy.„p,rograms and displaced 
homemaker groupings (Kasworr and Lyle> 1979).- 



ADAPTATIOtI SYSTEMS 



Beyond major program investments in CBA£, numerous pilot projects 
are adapting the philosophy and concepts of functional 
compe tency f competency abased approaches f and/or variations of 
ceA£ high school diploma programs to special population groups. 
Tor example^ the APL curriculum has been successfully integrated 
into the correctional education program at Windham School 
District (the education program for the Texas Department of 
Corrections)* The Missouri State Corrections Systems and the 
Illincis State Corrections Program have also utilized APL 
approaches in ^b£/G£D programs (Pierce^ 1979). The Adklns Life 
Skills Program^ a competencybased program oriented to 
employability life skills, has been utilized .in a variety of 
settings with tiew York State welfare clients. Comprised of 
ten multimedia units, the Life Skills Program incorporates 
affective, cognitive, and behavioral components to assist 
disadvantaged adults in selecting/ locating , 9aining f and 
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retaining jcbs (Hoina Bt al^ 1976) , 

Adult educators aro initiating, designing, and implementing CBAE 
programs , curriculum, and inst ruction a 1 components for other 
greatly underserved groups, such as the nentally retarded^ 
occupation ally or phy^sically disabled, the learning' d in ab led, 
tho elde r ly , and the home bound or ins t i t ut ion*^bound adult . 
In addition , adaptati ons o£ curriculum and research into 
"cul tuie-bound " function a 1 competencies are also being 
consid^^red for groups o£ Eskimos, Native Americans, and inner** 
city youth. These activities are in the beginning stages of 
crowth and hopefully^ in future years, will offer exciting 
additional compcnont.'r to tKe CQAE scene. 

The scope of current CBAE activity is quite diversified. Its 
application ranges trom total high school diploma programs, 
to linkage efforts with current educational systems serving 
disadvantaged adults, to special adaptation systems of pilot 
projects orien ted toward special-need populations * Although 
there are a few major innovative programs that have created a 
new CBAE system in adult education, the majority of acrivity in 
the field is focused on adapting or linking the concepts and 
processes of CBAE within current program efforts. 
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TEACHING/LEARNING STBATEOrES 



i 

with the development of competency-based adult education as a 
process and as a program structure, teaching and learning 
strategies ^in the adult education classroom hava taken on 
new dimensions. Those areas that have experienced the most 
profound impact include (1) assessment procedures and materials, 
(2 ) curriculum materials development , (3) expansion of 
alternative student learning systems , and (4) recordkeeping and 
documentation systems . 



ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES AND MATSRIALS 



Although adult literacy education has always dealt with the 
need for student entry assessmen-t of abilities in relation to 
educational goaIsetting# CfiAE places major emphasis on 
assessment. The quality and outcome of the educational 
experience is assumed to beMirectly identified by the nature 
and the scope of the assessment system. Competency-based 
adult education is perceived to be a relatively lame notion 
without relevant and proper pre^ and post-assessment procedures 
linked to measurement of competency. - 

Many CbAE programs in their pre- and post-assessments combine 
traditional skills testSf such as the tabE (Tests of Adult 
Basic Education) or the GEDf in combination w'th other 
examinations of life skills competencies. Due to the 
research**based development of the APXi curriculum and 
asuessment projects programs that are grounded in the APL or 
APL^related curriculum or that desire a developed paper cind 
pencil assessment instrument predominantly use the American 
College Testing Program APL Survey and Content Area Measures 
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(MftnHf 1979), CBAE programs that have drawn their focus from 
a non^APL research base regarding functional coppctencies have 
typically developed their own written functional literacy 
assessment Instrumentation* 

Beyond these written forms of assessmentj a few programs 

(e,g,', How York and Now Jersey diploma prograps) also have 

int<^g rated life skill pe rformance indicate rs . Ph ilosophically , 

CBAC programs generally support the concept, of relevant life 

skills in combination with an "action orientation." Perfornance 

outcojnes are believed to be more credible and valid by the 

act of doing* If it were economical and feasible, several 

CJB^S programs would prefer final competency to be demonstrated 

uy real*life or sipulated application performance* For 

example, in the ^*ew York State External High School Diploma 

Program, profici* icy in the stated competencies is assessed 

through five major task assignments that require application 

and integration of skills to adult* re la tec. activities, such 

as selecting an appropriate apartment (l«i*'kse & McCluT'^, in prass) * 

CURRICULUM MATERIf*LS DEVELOPMENT 

The implemcntatioTi of a CBAE system requires a reexamination p'f 
crurrent toac^ i ng- Icarni ng resources and, depending on the / 
programj the development and/or adaptation of materials and / 
teaching aids. Many CBAE programs, in collaboration with / 
publisht--t.^, have created new materials that provide both b^sic 
skills development and a life skills orientation within thV 
framework of lessotj units. These materials are becoming/ 
sufficiently divt-^rijif led to provide programs with altern^^it ive 
selection of materials. For example^ these materials include; 
Cambridge's Reading for Survival scriesj PA^'s Label packets* 
Pitman Learning'a Ablest Readers and Life line series, flarcourt 
Br ice Jovanovict> • s The APL Series , McGraw-Hi 11 • s Li f eworks , 
and soon to be publifihed by Pitman Learning* the Competency -Based 
Life Ability Skills* (CLASS), project' modules produced/ from the 
CALCOMP project in California, In addition to these new 
written materials, severa.' programs have developed audiovisual 
resourcefi* Key examples include a videotape series entitled 
"Just Around the Corner," developed by the Mi 'js iss'ippi Authority 
for Educational Television in cooperation w^ch Cambridge 
Book Companyi the Life Skills SLimulus Video Tapes an4 . 
Teacher*s Guide from the New England Regional Life Skills 
Advisory Board; filide-tape and cassette tape productions from 
the APL curriculumj and numerous other filmstrips, slides, 
and transparencies developed from many 309/310 curriculum/ 
materials development projects. Both the written and audiovisu^.l 
resources of f e r CBAE programs functional lite racy materials 
orient<)d to the development of both basic and life coping skills* 




ALTCRHATIVC LEABNIMG SYSTEMS 



CBAS assumed a toachlrKj* learning onvironntcnt that not only 
accommodate 9 , bu t supports the not ions of flex ib ill ty, open entry/ 
open exit, and varied ioarnor skill antl knowledge levels* 
Individualized instruction can no longer be just a motto* 
CBAC places teachor^^^into che rple of actually implementing 
individualized instruction * This emphasis on individualized , 
personalized infitruction is directly related to the variety of 
strategies and matorialo available for learners* CDAE teachers 
assume a stronger f aci litative rolo , with the ability to select 
alternative methodology, processes, and niaterials for individual 
student needs* Further, CBAE programs attempt to develop 
self-'directed .learning skills to allow the student to make greater 
use of independent and men tor-^facili t ated learning systems , 
More tr adi tional teacher-'con trolled modes of didactic 
instruction are used much less often. Because of this orientation, 
the learning center concept haa become one of the more desired 
program structures for linking the philosophy of a CBAC process 
with the reality of implementing it in a more holistic fashion 
(Adleri 1979), Although many CBAE efforts presently do not 
incorporate a learning center approach^ steady growth in CBAC 
and additional instructional resources will provide the 
necescary support and make this mode much more feasible* In 
addition, other variod instructional environments will be 
adapted £or more pemonalized educational experience * 

Because of vhe functional literacy orientation, many CBAC programs 
are experimentintj with iiy^Jtematic usage of community resources in 
understanding ind integrating basic and life skills concepts* 
CBAK progr^*ns ate drawing upon the community for various 
printed, graphic illustrations of life skills applications in 
addition to on-'stite demonstrations, field trip^, and student 
participation in leorning-by-doing in the comnunity * These 
linkac^e are providing disadvantaged adults vith an understanding 
of life skills a/,d are helping them to apply these life skills in 
a relevant way i*: thoir daily activities^ 



RCCORD KCEFIHG AND DOCOMCMTATIOM 



Because of the oi^nificant role of assessment in the CBAC 
proce&Sf record keeping and documentation are important program 
components in the diagnosio^ presc rii>tion , and validation of 
competencies for o tuden to r CBAC programs f like traditional 
adult oducation pro^ramar have developed record file systems to 
guide teacher-student activity^ A CBAC file typically includes 
documentation of the student * s assessed levo 1 of basic skills in 
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the ^rpAs of reading, writlna, Xdnguftge^ and mathematics. 
These sJcill di&gnost ic statements describe ei ther the s tuden t ' s 
current level of need for further baftic 3lciII development or the 
mastery of batfic skills. In addition^ the file also provides 
a composite breakdown ot the present assessed level of each 
functional competency and -.omponent objectives of the student. 
In APL-*relatod programs, the file may also include a student, 
interest form, which notes the priority of student interest in 
each of the functional competencies. For example^ a student may 
have noted a desire to learn first about counting money or 
how to do comparison shopping. Information on (I) basic skills 
levelsr (2) functional competency skills levels^ and (3) 
stu'dent interest provides the key information for development 
of an individual program of study. The file is set up to note 
the entry, level and the on-going progress of the student in 
both Dasic skills and functional competency areas « Certain 
CBAE programs also provide a progress chart or life skills 
portfolio for student use. This chart or file notes the total 
number of completed functional competencies or individual 
documentation of accomplished life skills. Students check off 
or incorporate proof of completion as they progress in fulfilling 
each competency or post-assessment measure* ^ 

A few aXtcrnatxve high school diploma programs have also established 
a documentation system of credit for prior life experiences or 
credit for life experiential learning f the former oriented to 
activities prior to entry into the prog::am and the latter to 
act iviti es demonstrating current knowledge and competence . 
Programs that give credit for life experiences utilize trained 
diploma ass -ssors as well as community professionals who 
'ivaluatc tUo student's experiential learning in relation to the 
number of credits to be awarded for educational activity* 
This assessment occurs at key points in the student's program. 
Although record keeping is predominantly an instructional 
management concern^ documentation of competency in relation to 
academic or CarncgiL> unit credit is a significant instructional 
decis ion-*makinsj process. At the present time * both traditional 
educators and CBAE instructional staff arc raising serious 
questions regarding the validity and credibility of relating 
concepts of functional competency to academic or Carnegie units 
of educational credit. 

These four designated areas assessment, curriculum development^ 
alternative learning aystemsr and record keeping/documentation - 
represent: areas currently experiencing the most significant 
scrutiny and adaptation for the QBJKZ process* A few of these 
areas may appear to be peripheral to the core instructional 
process. ffowcver r the very nature of the C3AB instructional 
process involves diversity Oiciented to the needs of students 
and featurofi a more flexible cntry/cxit system. Control is 
provided through appropriate assessment processes and 
documentation/record keeping systems . 




ADMINISTRATIVE TRENDS AND ISSUES 

IN COMPETENCV-BASEO ADU1.Y EDUCATION 



Competoncy^bnsod adult oducation has initially proven to bo a 
complex aeries of adaptations. In fact* most statos ^nd local 
itdult education 9^^^P^ have given serious^ lon9 term examination 
to the inclusion and development of CBA£ components into thdir 
current efforts. Change agent leaderships modifications 
cf administrative structures and staffing patterns, adaptation 
of fiSical And reporting procedures, and infusion of 'knowledge 
and skills into Existing staff present the major challenges to 
a<lminist rators. 

A GBAE effort represents both ^ process structure oriented 

to functional competency outcomes* Philosophically and 
programmatically , both the pe rsonne 1 and the instructional 
supports must reflect and support the focus* At pres/^nt , 
few programs have commi^teu their total efforts toward CBAE. 
As a development of the last ^i^ yearsr most programs are in 
4 stage of initiation^ creation^ pilot-testing* and pre'.imnndry 
refinement. Key trends have been observed in state-f undi^d 
ef f otts f staff deve lopment , and dissemination project sin 
CBAE. However^ the acceptance and long-term inclusion of 
CBKZ is being scrutinized carefully by decision-^makers with 
regard to beriefits and costs. 



STATE ACTIVITY IN CBAB 



Several statea have been strong advocates for development of 
CBAE pilot programs and the adaptation of CBAE to their adult 
education programs. Major state and local leadership has come 
from New 'York through its external high school diploma and life 
employ abi lit y skills progrlims * California has deve loped 
sevei^al efforts including a state survey of basic 
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educational noeda (California Adult Competency Survey); 
compete ncy**bABed adult diploma program (CALCOHP) and related 
materials (CAPS) ; an in format ion r col lection r dissemination , 
and evaluation service (ICDES) in curriculum materials; and a 
process model of staff developmetit (California Adult Competency 
l^ducation Project) « Texas has support^ APL curriculum 
developments CbHSD (Competency Based High School Diploma 
Program) pilot site activities^ an^d staff development projoctti 
in CBAE and CETA/CBAE linkages* In addition^ New Jersey is 
presently in the preliminary stage of a state plan for 
development and implementation of CBAC* North Dakota has had 
several noteworthy activities in an instructional materials 
.clear inghouae and Hontebound instruction * Louisiana has 
/provided important research into the adaptation of APL for 
use in traditional programs, and Illinois and Florida have both 
evolved models for sLaff development in CBAE* Many other 
states have recently supported projects that have expanded the 
CBAC focus to apecial adult groupings; high school diploma 
alternatives; instructional/staffing alternatives; and linkage 
with CCTA, Aid to Dependent Children, vocational-techn ical 
programs , and community col leges « 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT FOCUS 



Key emphasis in these new state and local endeavors has been the 
development of a program and a ^'people*' commitment to the 
CBAE effort through staff development activJ^-ies. Until 
personnel *;»*n both support and perform the CBAE process r 
administrative efforts towards CBAE will require enormous 
energy with little positive outcome. Staff development 
activiticfi must incorporate the following elements: 

I. AWARENESS Staff must have both knowledge 
and attitudes^ that reflect the CBAE process. 
Host staff development programs have some 
form of presentation pf key features of CQAE, 
di f Ccrenccs between CBAE and tradi t ional 
approaches, and discussions o^ current learner 
needs as they relate to functional skills . 
This level is primarily concerned with gaining 
undc rs t anding ^ positive attitude t and a 
commitment to learning about CBIVE* 

- 2. KNOWLEDGE - This level is focused upon content 
nnd skills sessions dealing with concepts of 
functional li tcracy , compete ncy*based processes , 
learner outcomes* individualization, 
personalization , assessment and counseling , 
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key teacher and ^assessor behavior^ and 
competency-based materials and curriculum* 
Teachers and administrators cannot eaaily 
change their efforts without some form of 
information and ^ecdbackr practir^e/ and 
reexamination of their effoiTts* 

3. ACTION - This third element is typically a 

pilot program activity that provides demcnatratioti 
groups for other staff. It eventually loaju 
to broad applicatioi> into the mainstream 
programs* As with the focus on knowledge, 
the action/application area also requires a 
recycling effort to examine teaching practices, 
instructional material^} , and assess^ment 
procedures for greater refinement* 

Many of the staff development programs in CBAE not only present 
the idea of compctency*based education, they also are structured 
xn a competency^based format. One example o£ thin typo of 
effort is the Learning Modules for Adult Educators, developed 
by Texas A£M University* In addition^ other states are also 
utilizing competency-based processes for professional 
staff development (Gardner and Burrichter, 1979} . 



COSTS VERSUS BEHEPITS OP CBAE 



Administration concerns of a CBAE system always include quoi/tlons 
of program accountability , accreditation acceptance , and 
staff /materials development* Howover, the most crucial of all 
these issues .typically focuses on the financing or cost of 
a CBAE system^ Of these issues, money constraint*? are oftrn 
perceived to be the most pronounced barrier for major program 
innovation* Many decision makers are wary of a CBAE effort 
because of unknown costs in human and financial resources for 
equally unknown future ou*;comea. 

As with any major innovation in a program of instruction, there 

will be certain new costs; These costs typically are seen "o n 

the front end'* of the process. They include staff development 

efforts ; the development, adaptation, or purchas^e-of ^- 

curriculum materials; establishment of an assessment system-' 
(through teachers, counselors, or assessors); initial 
administrative monitoring and research of activity outcomes; 
po'uential adaptation of physical site to accommodate a more 
individualized learning effort; and administrative time to 
create and implement this innovation into an ongoing program 
of instruction. In addition^ human resources may also be 
required to create or negotiate (.as appropriate) a competencybased 
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high sohool diploma model appropriate to state/local 
rcqiii rcntcnts . Th03<i costi; appear to bo a ^significant "invostmont - 
What is not appari^nt, howovcr^ in the po/sitive impact of 
CDAE in relation to the on^joii^f^ coots of -i program. As will bo 
prosontod in the rosoarch iioctioiw oovoral studios have 
demons t rat oil that CDAE pro^jr^imfi gcnorally have a hi^jher 
rotont ion ra t<i of s tuden t s than traditional instructional 
programs havo, Tho UeH York Hxtorn^l High School Diploma 
Program roportod only a 19. *i porcftiit dropout rate from completion 
oZ the diagnostic process through tho award of the diploma. Tho 
API* project reported an 80 percent completion rate oi: its 
diploma prog^^am in 1975*7C anil a 77 percent completion rate in 
1976-77 (Fischer, 1979). In addition to' the higher retention 
rate£: in these diploma programs, the Louisiana comparative study 
of ABE students In traditional baiiic skilli; and life skills 
instructional settings reported a higher retention rate and 
(jroater test scores on the CAT (basic skills) for tho experinontal 
lifo skills instruction group {t'inchor, 1979). 

Although it is impossible to document differences stat i st ically # 
tho CBAK approach could cut down tho time and^effort formerly 
required in certain types of instructional activities. Th^se 
£:i:ivings would be due in part to the focus on assessing current 
student level in £*kill and content aroas and providing a more 
accurate matching of curriculum with learner level. Alsof the 
'.ns true t ional approach provides oppor tun i t i es for students to 
loari) from the community, frionds, and family beyond the 
classroom environment in a fc>cur;od learning offort. Thus 
learners can be more i ndepc: ndcnt of the t radi tional instruc t ional 
clafjsroom a^tiviti^s. In addition* the CBAE system is a perforraan 
outcome system that can be f:af;ily communicated in public 
relations efforts* can be Miodulari^.ed to link with other programs 
r^erving disadvantaged adulti: , and^ can thus be incorporated into 
other forms t;f services that rely Vn external funding, such 
as CETA, 1 

Other a(i*Tnini s t ra t i ve c^rTceFnTT-KxTr round the open entry/open exit, 
ii^d ividt:al ized ins t rue t ion * ^nd competency assessment orientation* 
Those areas of CDAE do not fit Into traditional practices of 
adult baa ic educat ion programn . For exarap le , present data 
collection procedures assume a <jrade level orientation. State 
and federal report forms require ca t ego r i at i on of student 
participation and their proqroKS through grade skill-level 
dei» criptors . CBAE program^J do not conform to these programmatic 
rcqui remcn ts . Fi£3cal accoiint:ability is another difficult area 
to translate into a CDAE fr^imcwork. When a local or state 
program requires an ADA (avcrfUp: daily attendance) or quarterly 
or yearly count of studert, numbers* reporting difficulties 
are bound' to occur because the cnAK system does not hold 
tr^iditional classes of a certain duration. Thus, matching up 
financial support with documentation of instructional activity 
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bocomod 6 tost of an administrator's ingenuity. Further^ 

CbAG procoaflos place emphasis on asses&mentf an activity presently 

not recognli:od by funding support. 

In many roupoctSf miijor administrative adaptations to a CB\G 
program have as yet not been defined or created. As more 
CDA£ pro^r^ms evolve and state adult education progrciins 
romovo CntiE from a pilot status^ more significant adaptations 
anct (hopofully) more creative responses will be seen in the 
CUtiZ actminio trat ive sector* 



CURRENT STATE OP RESEARCH 

IN COMP£TENCy*BASED ADULT EDUCATION y 



From the first definition ot functional literacy and competency- 
based programming to the development of the New York External 
High School Diploma Program in 1973 and the official research 
findings of the APL Project in l$75r adult educators have raised 
a series of questions concerning CBAE* At this timer throe mA;}or 
questions surround the nature of CBAE and its future 
implications for practice* 



WHAT IS COMPFTENCV? 



One key question focuses upo.i the nature of competency. As 
noted by Fischer (1979) in her discussion of approximately 
sixteen studies, a variety of studies have examined both the 
APL and alternative definitions of functional competenci<is 
for adults*' The outcome of these sixteen state and regional 
studies, though limited^ brings no consensus on one specific^' 
finite list of adult functional compct-^/icies. Kather^ it 
notes some similarities among certain functional skills thought 
to be needed by adult population group's* Other studies note 
various di f f e rences in perceptions among teachers w s tucjen t *i r 
and administrators in defining necessary function al competencies . 
Those studies also note student differences in priority 
ranking of competency needs and the relationship between 
basic skills and life skill's* This variability is well 
described by studies in Wew Jersey (Flaherty, 1977, 1970), 
Pennsylvania (Li ndsay and Heid , 197 7; Lindsay , n *d. ) , and the 
Southeast fFisher, 1978). Each study requested the pa rticlpati ng 
groups to rank the five APL knowledge areas* The Pennsylvania 
study of students and staff noted a general agreement that 
occupational know! edge was of greatest importance ; consumer 
economics was rated next in importance. The FZaherts^ study 
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found that occupational knowledge and government and law 
(in that order) were the two knowledge areas chosen by the 
highest percentage of students as areas the/ wanted to learn 
and believed it noces^ary to learn* The Southeast study noted 
that administrators ranked consiumer economics and gove rntnen t 
and law. as the first and second most important content areaSr 
whereas teachers and studenti; ranked , health and consumer 
economics as firnt and second in Importance* These studies^ 
in coabination with other research, point to continued 
variations in perceived nei;d atwl (definitions] orientation to 
functional skill;! (Fischer, 1079; Flaherty, 1977), 

It has been suggi:flted that no one universal listing of functional 
competency is appropriate. Variations; in conceptualizing 
and defining functional cosnpetency are in part linked to the 
learner's sex, ethnic group, edue.itional level, and 
geographic location* In adclition, functional literacy may not be 
just a two^dimen^iional concept (skills and knowledge); some 
researchers are suggesting that it is. a multi-dimensional model 
that incorporates learnar characteristics, life orientations, and 
cohort representation* Thun , if a CBAB process is as valid as 
its functional competencies, educatot^s must accept the 
limitations of any definition of functional conpetency and its 
broad appli cation to di ve r s c adu It I e ar ne r s * 



MBASUHEMEHT OF COMPETBHCY 



The second key question in current COAE research is focused on 
the ability to moasure comt^etoncy adequately* At present, 
most assessments of functional competency are paper-and-penci I 
objective tests* The most widely used form, APL Survey & 
Content Area MearmreSr developed by American College Testing 
Program^ offers an efficient and objective instrument for 
functional competency meas*J L'emen t * However , the measures and 
their reliance upon the original APL research have drawn 
criticism from Griffith and Cervero (1979), Flahery (1977), 
and Cervero il^BO) ,^ regarding their relation to reading l&kills, 
to educational attainment, and to family income/wage earner's 
income* 

Many CBAB edueators sueh as Tiochor (1979) note the impor|tance 
of applied performance tests in demonstrating mastery of 
functional competency* However, at this time there is no 
published set of performance indicators, and research regarding 
the relationship of test scores on oojecti,*e tests to actual 
or simulated performance levolo ,is lacking* 

This particular eoncern of ncAOurement of competency raises the 
most significant fluestions for the reliability and validity of 



a competency-abased instructional effort * Until major research 
funding 2s dirocted toward examining alternatives of competency 
assessment and' their.. relative impact and value in a CBAE 
instruct ion a I effort , these serious dilemmas will continue . 



IMPACT OF CBAE 



The impact or effect of CBAE instruction Is the third major 
concern for researchers and for adult education practitioners* 
Due to CBAC*s new status, there are obvious concerns for the 
Hawthorne effect in evaluating^ CBAE instruct ional eff ect iveness* 
However/ as reported by Fischer (1978, 1979)^ programs in 
Louisiana, Hew England, Illinois, Alabama/ .and New Hampshire 
each reported positive and -significant gaitis in student APL 
Survey performance after CBAE instruction^ Louisiana reported 
that the gains on both basic skills and the life coping 

skills were significantly higher for those students receiving 
APL instruction as opposed to a control group receiving 
traditional ABE instruction tFischer, 1979b)- Fischer also 
notes key qualitative data in CBAE instructional efforts* 
Students reported they **felt more capable and confident in ^ 
handling various life situations'* {Fischer, 1979). Further 
as reported by Louisiana, New York, Texas, and Iowa, ^students in 
life skills instruction had a higher rate of retent:ion than 
did those in general basic skills tracks. 

These three basic questions facing CBAE reseXrch speak to the 
current sta;e of the art* CB^E has only hjsten in existence 
for six years, and much of the present activity is relatively 
recent- While there is preliminary evidence to support the 
value of functional competency and relevance in a CUAE 
approach, these three serious questions will have strojig, 
significant effects on the future of CBAEas an efficient and 
effect ive total instructional pro ^Quit. 
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SUMMARY 



Competency-Abased adult edacation (CBAE) , aj a relatively new 
educational process in adult basic education^ can be identified 
by a number of elements. These elements in an ideal CSAE state 
include identified outcomes, pre* and post-^assessmentf 
functional literacy content^ certification ot mastery, variable 
instructional processes# and an adult learner orientation. 
The foundation of this CSAB process is based upon a definition 
of functional competency for the adult. This specification 
of competency determines the scope and depth of prescribed 
competency outcomes for the CSAE process. Currently* there 
are three major models of practice and a variety of specialized 
functional competency research efforts. £ach of the varied 
structures and processes of a cSAE program are significantly 
influenced by the specific definition and concommitant 
application of functional competency concept 3« 



The majority of state adult education divisions support and fund 
some form of C6A£ activity. These activities include either 
major programmatic efforts in alternative high school 
credential programs; linkage programs that incorporate CBAB 
with ABE, £SXt, pre-G£D/G£D and prevocational/vocat ional 
education; or adaptation programs in which functional literacy 
CBAC approaches are focused on special populations* 

A number of instructional and administrative concerns haver 
been generated in adapting adult basic education programs to 
CBA£* Those instructional areas that have experienced the most 
profound impact include assessment systems* curriculum 
materials development # alternative learning systems* and 
documentation/record keeping systems. Within the 
administrative area, there have been major efforts providing 
leadership in the instructional program* in staff development 
for disseminations as well as serious examination of the 
financial investments and necessary modifications for effective 




adminiatr^itivo and instructional practices to support a CBAE 
function « 

Because of ita rclativoly new status, rcseajTch ha^j cxapincd the 
nature, scop*j , and ippixct of CBAU to only a limited degree. ^ 
Host of the studies have attempted to define and specify 
functional competencies or have* examixied the ippact ol' 
CBAE on student skills and retention* At this tine, only a 
generalized I'et of commonly perce ived functional competencies 
exists alon<j with a wide variety of other specialized competencies 
unique to tho learnex, geographic region, or research focus. 
Studies investigating CDA£ impact have generally noted 
significant positive gains on life coping skills tests and higher 
retention rates than those achieved by students in basic skills 
instruction * 

Competency-ba&ed adult education presents a range of new and 
enriched opportunities in adult basic education programe* The 
many facets of CBAE processes and structure will require the 
development of a practitioner^researcher partnership* The next 
ten years should witjiess the implementation of innovative and 
effective instructional strategies for adult learners* 
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APPENDIX 



To assist in further exploration of competencyp^basod adu 
educatioHf tbfl-^£ol lowing is a beginndng list of potentia 
resources t ^ " 



PROGRAMMATIC RESOURCES 

A, CoAtact Persons .for Further Information 

Hational Overview 

Hr. Jim Parker 
Division of Adult Education 
U*S* Departjnont of Education 
' Washington , C, 
202-245-9751 

ComPetency-Basod High School Diploma Programs 

MAECOM - Monmouth Adult Education Commission 
Mr, Thomas Niles, coordinator 
I Main Street 

Eatontown, Hew Jersey 07724 
201*542^3224 

The Adult Performance Level (APL) Co;:ipetencir-based H 

School Diploma Program 
Ms* Elaine Shelton 
Division of Continuing Education 
Education Annex S-2I 
University of Texas at Austin 
Austin , Texas 78712 
512-471-4623 
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Hev Bedford Adult Diploma Proprsm 
Hr. John Boroviczf Director^ ^ 
161 Hillman Street 
Hev Bedfordf HA 02740 
617-999-3012 

Competency Based Adult Oiplc^ma Program 

Ho, Colleen owlngs 

Chemekata Community college 

P'O, BOX 14007 

Salenif Oregon 97309 

503-399*5093 

New York External High School Diploma Program 
Mb, Judy Alampres 

Regional X*earning Service of Hev York 
405 oak Street 
Syracuse^ HY 13202 
312-425-5252 



C bab-abe Programs 

i 

or, sherry Royce 

1110 Enterprise Road ' 

East Petersbergr PA 17520 

717-569-17331 

Worcester Adult Learning Center 
014 Worcester Center 
WOt^cester* HA 01606 
6X7-752-7700 

Helen Dorque 

Saco Adult Learning Center 
35 Spring Stretft 
SacOr Haine 04072 

Hary Jo Weatwood 

Columbia Public School Adult Learning Center 
310 Providence Road ■ 
Columbia, HO 65201 
314-449-6421 



CDAE-ESL Programs 

Hs, Autumn Keltner 
ADE/BSL Programs 
Adult and Continuing Education 
San Diego Community College District 
5350 University Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92X05 
714-260-7610 -q 
\ ' 

\ 




Ms. Helen Gault 
Piedmont Tech 
Drawer I20d 
Greenwood, SC 2 964 6 
803-223-8357 

Ms. Lucy stromquis^ 

St. Vrain Valley Public School 

School District RE-IJ 

395 Pratt Parkway 

LOn^mont f CO 8050 1 

303-772-6161 

Robert Ryan 

Editor, APL/ESL Newsletter 
Adult Basic Education Program 
Kishwaukee College 
Malta, Illinois 60150 

Adult Education Resource Canter 
Jersey City College 
2039 Kennedy BouleViird 
Jersey City, New Jexsey 07305 



Research and Issues in CBAE 

Dr, NOrvell NOrthcutt 
Direct-jr of Research 

South!/est Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East 7th Str/^et 
Austin, TX 78701 

Dr* Joan Fischer 

Insti^ute of Community Services 

Wor ces ter State Col lege 

18 Chicopee Street 

Wor cester , »A 01602 

617-752-7700 

Dr. Paul Taylor 
CCNV 

School of Education, Klapper Hall 109 
133 St, and Convent Avenue 
Hew York, HY 10031 
2X2-690-6741 
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Dx, Ruth Hickse 
f>8 Honmouth Street 
Qrooklinef MA 02146 



Dr, Carol Kasworm 

Department of Curriculum and Instruction 
University of Texas , 
Austin , Texas 76712 
(512)-471r42a5 



B, CompetencyBasce Adult Education Bibliographies or Products 
Listings 

1, Division of Adult Education 
tJ,S, Department of Education 
Washin9^on, D,C« 20202 

(Resource:^ for Adult Functional Competency) 

2, National Adult Education Clearinghouse 
National Multimedia Center 
Montclair State College 

Upper Montclair, NJ 07043 

(CBAE Bibliograptiy-'both background and curricular 
materials) 

( The CB Reader - A Guide to Cfnderstandinq the Competency - 
Based Adult Education Movement , Price $7,00; including 
$1,00 handling) ^ 

3, Adult Education Center 
School of Continuing Education 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Xndiana , Pennsylvania 157 05 

^Bibliography of Adult Performance Level {APL) ilesources) 

4, Clearinghouse for Applied Performance Testing 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratories 
710 SW Second Avenue 

Portl<knd * Oregon 97 204 

(Annotated Bibliography of Applied Performance Ti3 sting 

and an Annotated Bibliography on Minimum Competency testing) 

5, I,C,E,D,S. Project 
5350 University Avenue 
San Diego, CA 92105 

(Competency-based curriculum materials ^ HEARTBEAT 

newr letter # sourcebook on functional competency materials) 
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UnrhittA Korpi 

Ulf.-klnHon Public School Districc 
^>t^:kl^.*^o^* North Dajcota 58601 

(aiM*/ADE Haterials for teaching functional literacy in 
''ortJt Dftkota Programs) 

tiMi'fhwoot Regional Educational Laboratories 
f\t} 'iW Second Avenue 
I'ortland, OR 97204 

(M***uiral overview - Competency Based Education Sourcebook. 
A I iio available : Functional Literacy Bibliography - 
itonx act Or+ Beverly L+ Anderson r Director r at above 
rtiltlrofJD, or at telephone number 503-248-^940)* 

Aflult Competency Education l?rofile 

iini^iAU ot Occupational and Adult Education^ 

tr'niiJUngton* D + C + 

Aj*rll 1977 

III) \ 41. S93 - BRIC Document- Dumber 

(a compilation of abstracts cf 1976-77 Adult Performance 

v*» 1 (apL) and Adult Competency Education (ACE) 
f *w,uro 11 y supported ' projects + ) 

Arfiilt Competency Education Resources ^ 
lliitoau oi Occupational and Adult Education 
A|*ril '1977 

K\} i 4 1 S92 - ERIC Document number 

(A"'comi3iilatior+ of brief descriptions of 1976-77 

it*tioaTccs for Adult Performance Level (APL) and 

A'l») 1 1: Competency Education (ACE) programs + ) ^ 

**Ttin CD Connection f ** Rocources for Your Competency-Based 
A'tii 1 1 IMucation Program 
t*y James Parker 
HAI'CAi: Exchange 



In htiis one page article the fplloving are noted: 
M) A nC*s in APL resource book r an annotated 

Lo^iraphy (23 0 pages r $5^00)^ Contact : The 
Aflu 1 1; Performance Level Project , University of 
r**xni) , S-21 , Education Annex f Austin , Texas 7 8712) 
(^) l*rj 'K adult coping akills rex^ding modules by 
tiui Alabama Department of Education^ Two volume 
not; for $6*00 from the Adult Education Department, 
20'^ Ptitrio Hall, Auburn University^ Auburn^ 
AldhAma 36830} (3) -Loar ning for Living instructional 
mo<1iilott+ Contact; The ^'iult Ectucation Center^ 
AtfimjiKis State Universi*-, H^mphisr Tennessee 38152^ 
t^Kfjn*! (901) 454-2136) [A.) The Clovis APL-based 
1 n f J K r u c t i on a 1 m o^u 1 ♦ Contact : Elna Dimock r 
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Clovis Adu It. School , 914 Fourth Street, Clovis, CA 
93 612; (5)_ APL-ACT Survey instruments and content 
area measures > Contact t l*he American College To'ptint| 
Program, APL Departments P*0* Box 168, lowa City,^ 
Iowa 52240* 



RESOURCE READINGS IN CBAE ^ 

I, Adult Performance Level Staff, Adult Functional | 
Compe tency "Final, Report > Austin, Texas: Univerolty 
of Texas, August, 1977* 

2* Parkerr J, and Taylor, P* (Eds.) The CBAE Reador t 
A Guide to Understanding Competency^Based Adult 
Education , .February, I960* (Eleven articles on 
CBAE * what it lo and how to do it.) Order from * 
Adult Education Clearinghouse 

ttacional Center for Adult Continuing Education 
* Montclair State College 
Upper Montclalr, nJ 07043 

3 * Issues of Adult Literacy and Basic Education (203 P^trle 

Kall'^ Auburn University^ Auburn^ Al. 36830)* 
Key lBsue>; Fall , 197 9 « Volume 3 , Uo* 3 j ten articles 
on various programs^ research and application of COAG* 
Past Issues have had excellent articles on APli and Its 
applications * 

4 * Boulmet is , Johti * Com^otency-Based Adult Vocation^, ! 

Instruct^ion > What Is It ? California; Fcaron^-l* Itmun * 
1980* 

5 * Kasworm, Carol E. Buddy , Ly le . Proceedlncjn a 

Matlonal Invitational Workshop on Competf>ncy-Ba»O fi 
Adult Education * Austin , Texas t University o£ T«xa3 , 
XS7S^ (Overview discussion of component programs In 
CDAB, Admlnlstrat Ive f Research^ and Overview l£:suuiO 

6* NicJcse, Ruth S* Afisesslnq Competence; The Exte r nal 
High School Dlplotna * Call for nia t Fearon -Pitman , 
m presd* 

^7. tticksef Ruth and McClure, Larry (eds*) * Competenc ;v 
Based Education; n^yond Minimum Competency Tcfitlntj , 
New York; Teacher's College Press* In prejis* 
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8. Parker , James T. and .Taylor , Pau 1 G. The Delphi Survey. * 
B6 Imont , California ; Fearon-^Pitman, 1900 « (Overview 
of C8AE and a presentation of the^ Delphi study on 
issues in CBAE. Excellent bibliography of background 
materials regarding both competency-abased education , 
and various project roports'on aspects of CBAE)* 

5. Reducing Functional Illiteracy? A National Guide to 
Facilitieo and Services . ED 170 Sll. 

10. U.S. Office of Education. Report of the USO£ 
Invitation Workshop on Adult Competency Educatior; . 
Washington, D.C. 197Q. (Exccll^ent key articles from 
J. Fischer, **A Review of Competency-Based Adult 
Education," and P. TayJLor, ''Selected Issues in 
Competency-Based Adult Education! A Delphi Study,") 
ED 013 371 

11. Information focused on CBAE Vocattonal Education: 

a) "Identification and Analysis of Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Education Programs. Final 
Report." January, ^ 1578. ED 1S3 OSl 

b) "Proceedings of the National Workshop on Competency 
8aaed Adult Vocational Instruction," August 2-S, 1977. 
January, 1978. ED 153 052 

c) National Directory of Selected Competency-Based 
Adult Vocational Educatipn Programs. January, 197Q. 
ED 153 045 

12 . Adult student ASSeaamont Resource Guide . Adul t Competency 
8ased Diploma project, Los Angeles Unified School District, 
California, 1579, ED 179 582, Quick reference to choose 
appropriate assessment instruments for use with aduJ.t 
learners. The inst rum^^nts are categorized as applied 
performance tests, norm referenced tests, and criterion 
referenced tests, and are applicable for adult basiiCf? 
G*E*D*, high school completion, and English as a second 
Language -assessment:. It also reports findings of a 
statewi'de assessment survey and provides suggested 
management techniques for the administration of large and 
small group'^ testing. 
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